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The processes of power are pervasive, complex, and often disguised in our society. 
Accordingly one finds in political science, in sociology, and in social psychology a 
variety of distinctions among different types of social power or among qualitatively 
different processes of social influence (1, 7, 14, 20, 23, 29, 30, 38, 40). Our main 
purpose is to identify the major types of power and to define them systematically so that 
we may compare them according to the changes which they produce and the other 
effects which accompany the use of power. The phenomena of power and influence 
involve a dyadic relation between two agents which may be viewed from two points of 
view: (0) What determines the behavior of the agent who exerts power? (h) What 
determines the reactions of the recipient of this behavior? We take this second point of 
view and formulate our theory in terms of the life space of P, the person upon whom the 
power is exerted. In this way we hope to define basic concepts of power which will be 
adequate to explain many of the phenomena of social influence, including some which 
have been described in other less genotypic terms. 


Recent empirical work, especially on small groups, has demonstrated the necessity of 
distinguishing different types of power in order to account for the different effects found 
In studies of social influence. Yet there is no doubt that more empirical knowledge will 
be needed to make final decisions concerning the necessary differentiations, but this 
knowledge will be obtained only by research based on some preliminary theoretical 
distinctions. We present such preliminary concepts and some of the hypotheses they 
suggest. 


From Studies in Social Power. D. Cartwright (Ed.), Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for Social 
Itcsearch, 1959. Reprinted by permission of the authors and the Institute for Social Research. 
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POWER, INFLUENCE AND 
CHANGE 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGE 


Since we shall define power in terms of influ- 
ence, and influence in terms of psychological 
change, we begin with a discussion of 
change. We want to define change at a 
level of generality which includes changes in 
behavior, opinions, attitudes, goals, needs, 
values, and all other aspects of the person's 
psychological field. We shall use the word 
"system" to refer to any such part of 
the life space.' Following Lewin (26, 305) the 
state of a system at tin>e 1 will be denoted 
si (a). 

Psychological change is defined as any al- 
teration of the state of some system a over 
time. The amount of change is measured by 
the size of the difference between the states of 
the system a at time 1 and at time 2: 

ch (a) = Q (a) ~ si (a). 

Change in any psychological system may be 
conceptualized in terms of psychological 
forces. But it is important to note that the 
change must be coordinated to the resultant 
force of all the forces operating at the moment. 
Change in an opinion, for example, may be' 
determined jointly by a driving force induced 
by another person, a restraining force cor- 
responding to anchorage in a group opinion, 
and an own force stemming from the person's 
needs. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE 


Our theory of social influence and power is 
limited to influence on the person, P, produced 
by a social agent, O, where O can be either 
another person, a role, a norm, a group, or a 
part of a group. We do not consider social 
influence exerted on a group. 

The influence of O on system a in the life 
space of P is defined as the resultant force on 
system a which has its source in an act of O. 
This resultant force induced by O consists of 
two components: a force to change the system 
in the direction induced by O and an opposing 
resistance set up by the same act of O. 

By this definition the influence of O does 


1 The word "system" is here used to refer to a 
whole or to a part of the whole. 


not include P's own forces nor the forces in- 
duced by other social agents. Accordingly the 
"influence" of O must be clearly distinguished 
from O's "control" of P. O may be able to 
induce strong forces on P to carry out an activ- 
ity (1.e., O exerts strong influence on P); but if 
the opposing forces induced by another person 
or by P's own needs are stronger, then P will 
locomote in an opposite direction (i.e., O does 
not have control over P). Thus psychological 
change in P can be taken as an operational 
definition of the social influence of O on P only 
when the effects of other forces have been 
eliminated. 


It is assumed that any system is interdepen- 
dent with other parts of the life space so that a 
change in one may produce changes in others. 
However, this theory focuses on the primary 
changes in a system which are produced di- 
rectly by social influence; it is less concerned 
with secondary changes which are indirectly 
effected in the other systems or with primary 
changes produced by nonsocial influences. 

Commonly social influence takes place 
through an intentional act on the part of O. 
However, we do not want to limit our defini- 
tion of "act" to such conscious behavior. In- 
deed, influence might result from the passive 
presence of O, with no evidence of speech or 
overt movement. A policeman's standing on a 
corner may be considered an act of an agent for 
the speeding motorist. Such acts of the induc- 
ing agent will vary in strength, for O may not 
always utilize all of his power. The policeman, 
for example, may merely stand and watch or 
act more strongly by blowing his whistle at the 
motorist. 

The influence exerted by an act need not be 
in the direction intended by O. The direction 
of the resultant force on P will depend on the 
relative magnitude of the induced force set up 
by the act of O and the resisting force in the 
opposite direction which is generated by that 
same act. In cases where O intends to influ- 
ence P in a given direction, a resultant force in 
the same direction may be termed positive in- 
fluence whereas a resultant force in the oppo- 
site direction may be termed negative influ- 
ence. 

If O produces the intended change, he has 
exerted positive control; but if he produces a 
change in the opposite direction, as for exam- 
ple in the negativism of young children or in 
the phenomena of negative reference groups, 
he has exerted negative control. 


SOCIAL POWER 


The strength of power of O/P in some sys- 
tem a is defined as the maximum potential 
ability of O to influence P in a. 

By this definition influence is kinetic power, 
just as power is potential influence. It is 
assumed that O is capable of various acts 
which, because of some more or less enduring 
relation to F, are able to exert influence on P.% 
O's power is measured by his maximum possi- 
ble influence, though he may often choose to 
exert less than his full power. 

An equivalent definition of power may be 
stated in terms of the resultant of two forces 
set up by the act of O: one in the direction of 
O's influence attempt and another resisting 
force in the opposite direction. Power is the 
maximum resultant of these two forces: 


powerofO/P(a) = (£,.- /-)»- 


where the source of both forces is an act of 
O. 

Thus the power of O with respect to system 
a of P is equal to the maximum resultant force 
of two forces set up by any possible act of O: 
(a) the force which O can set up on the system 
a to change in the direction x, (b) the resisting 
force 3 in the opposite direction. Whenever 
the first component force is greater than the 
second, positive power exists; but if the second 
component force is greater than the first, then 
O has negative power over P. 

It is necessary to define power with respect 


2 The concept of power has the conceptual prop- 
erty of potentiality, but it seems useful to restrict 
this potential influence to more or less enduring 
power relations between O and P by excluding 
from the definition of power those cases where the 
potential influence is so momentary or so changing 
that it cannot be predicted from the existing rela- 
tionship. Power is a useful concept for describing 
social structure only if it has a certain stability 
over time; it is useless if every momentary social 
stimulus is viewed as actualizing social power. 

3 We define resistance to an attempted induc- 
tion as a force in the opposite direction which is 
set up by the same act of O. It must be distin- 
guished from opposition which is defined as exist- 
ing opposing forces which do not have their 
source in the same act of O. For example, a boy 
might resist his mother's order to eat spinach be- 
cause of the manner of the induction attempt, and 
at the same time he might oppose it because he 
didn't like spinach. 
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to a specified system because the power of O/ P 
may vary greatly from one system to another. 
O may have great power to control the be- 
havior of P but little power to control his opin- 
ions. Of course a high power of O/P does not 
imply a low power of P/O: the two variables 
are conceptually independent. 

For certain purposes it is convenient to 
define the range of power as the set of all 
systems within which O has power of strength 
greater than zero. A husband may have a 
broad range of power over his wife but a nar- 
row range of power over his employer. We 
shall use the term "magnitude of power" to 
denote the summation of O's power over P in 
all systems of his range. 


THE DEPENDENCE OF S(A) ON O 


Several investigators have been concerned 
with differences between superficial conform- 
ity and "deeper" changes produced by social 
influence (1, 5, 7, 11, 12, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 26, 36, 37). The kinds of systems 
which are changed and the stability of these 
changes have been handled by distinctions 
such as "public versus private attitudes," 
"overt versus covert behavior," "compliance 
versus internalization," and "own versus in- 
duced forces." Though stated as dichotomies, 
all of these distinctions suggest an underlying 
dimension of the degree of dependence of the 
state ofa system on O. 

We assume that any change in the state ofa 
system is produced by a change in some factor 
upon which it is functionally dependent. The 
state of an opinion, for example, may change 
because of a change either in some internal 
factor such as a need or in some external 
factor such as the arguments of O. Likewise 
the maintenance of the same state of a system 
is produced by the stability or lack of change 
in the internal and external factors. In general, 
then, psychological change and stability can 
be conceptualized in terms of dynamic depen- 
dence. Our interest is focused on the special 
case of dependence on an external agent, O 
(31). 

In many cases the initial state of the system 
has the character of a quasi-stationary equflib- 
rium with a central force field around si (a) 
(26, 106). In such cases we may derive a 
tendency toward retrogression to the original 
state as soon as the force induced by O is 
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removed.* Let us suppose that O exerts influ- 
ence producing a new state of the system, 
S2 (a). Is S2 (a) now dependent on the continued 
presence of O? In principle we could answer 
this question by removing any traces of O from 
the life space of P and by observing the conse- 
quent state of the system at time 3. If S3 (a) 
retrogresses completely back to si (a), then we 
may conclude that maintenance of S2 (a) was 
completely dependent on O: but if $3 (a) 
equals s* (a), this lack of change shows that 
S2 (a) has become completely independent of O. 
In general the degree of dependence of S2 (a) 
on O, following O's influence, may be defined 
as equal to the amount of retrogression follow- 
ing the removal of O from the life space of 
P: 


degree of dependence of s* (a) on 
O = S82 (a) - S3 (a) 


A given degree of dependence at time 2 
may later change, for example, through the 
gradual weakening of O's influence. At this 
later time, the degree of dependence of St (a) 
on O would still be equal to the amount of 
retrogression toward the initial state of equi- 
librium Si (a). Operational measures of the de- 
gree of dependence on O will, of course, have 
to be taken under conditions where all other 
factors are held constant. 

Consider the example of three separated 
employees who have been working at the 
same steady level of production despite 
normal, small fluctuations in the work environ- 
ment. The supervisor orders each to increase 
his production, and the level of each goes up 
from 100 to 115 pieces per day. After a week 
of producing at the new rate of 115 pieces per 
day, the supervisor is removed for a week. The 
production of employee A immediately returns 
to 100 but B and C return to only 110 pieces 
per day. Other things being equal, we can 
infer that A's new rate was completely de- 
pendent on his supervisor whereas the new 
rate of B and C was dependent on the super- 
visor only to the extent of 5 pieces. Let us 
further assume that when the supervisor re- 
turned, the production of B and of C returned 
to 115 without further orders from the super- 
visor. Now another month goes by during 
which B and C maintain a steady 115 pieces 


‘Miller (32) assumes that all living systems 
have this character. However, it may be that some 
systems in the life space do not have this elastic- 


ity. 


per day. However, there is a difference be- 
tween them: B's level of production still de- 
pends on O to the extent of 5 pieces whereas 
C has come to rely on his own sense of obliga- 
tion to obey the order of his legitimate super- 
visor rather than on the supervisor's external 
pressure for the maintenance of his 115 pieces 
per day. Accordingly, the next time the super- 
visor departs, B's production again drops to 
110 but C's remains at 115 pieces per day. In 
cases like employee B, the degree of depen- 
dence is contingent on the perceived probabil- 
ity that O will observe the state of the system 
and note P's conformity (5, 7, 11, 12, 
23). The level of observability will in turn 
depend on both the nature of the system (e.g., 
the difference between a covert opinion and 
overt behavior) and on the environmental bar- 
riers to observation (e.g., O is too far away 
from P). In other cases, for example that of 
employee C, the new behavior pattern is 
highly dependent on his supervisor, but the 
degree of dependence of the new state will be 
related not to the level of observability but 
rather to factors inside P, in this case a sense 
of duty to perform an act legitimately pre- 
scribed by O. The internalization of social 
norms is a related process of decreasing degree 
of dependence of behavior on an external O 
and increasing dependence on an_ internal 
value; it is usually assumed that internalization 
is accompanied by a decrease in the effects of 
level of observability (37). 


The concepts "dependence of a system on 
O" and "observability as a basis for depen- 
dence" will be useful in understanding the 
stability of conformity. In the next section we 
shall discuss various types of power and the 
types of conformity which they are likely to 
produce. 


THE BASES OF POWER 


By the basis of power we mean the relation- 
ship between O and P which is the source of 
that power. It is rare that we can say with 
certainty that a given empirical case of power 
is limited to one source. Normally, the relation 
between O and P will be characterized by 
several qualitatively different variables which 
are bases of power (30). Although there are 
undoubtedly many possible bases of power 
which may be distinguished, we shall here 
define five which seem especially common and 


important. These five bases of O's power are: 
(a) reward power, based on P's perception 
that O has the ability to mediate rewards for 
him; (b) coercive power, based on P's percep- 
tion that O has the ability to mediate punish- 
ments for him; (c) legitimate power, based on 
the perception by P that O has a legitimate 
right to prescribe behavior for him; (d) refer- 
ent power, based on P's identification with O; 
(e) expert power, based on the perception that 
O has some special knowledge or expertness. 

Our first concern is to define the bases 
which give rise to a given type of power. Next, 
we describe each type of power according to 
its strength, range, and the degree of depen- 
dence of the new state of the system which is 
most likely to occur with each type of power. 
We shall also examine the other effects which 
the exercise of a given type of power may have 
upon P and his relationship to O. Finally, we 
shall point out the interrelationships between 
different types of power, and the effects of use 
of one type of power by O upon other bases of 
power which he might have over P. Thus we 
shall both define a set of concepts and propose 
a series of hypotheses. Most of these hypoth- 
eses have not been systematically tested, al- 
though there is a good deal of evidence in 
favor of several. No attempt will be made to 
summarize that evidence here. 


REWARD POWER 


Reward power is defined as power whose 
basis is the ability to reward. The strength of 
the reward power of O/P increases with the 
magnitude of the rewards which P perceives 
that O can mediate for him. Reward power 
depends on O's ability to administer positive 
valences and to remove or decrease negative 
valences. The strength of reward power also 
depends upon the probability that O can 
mediate the reward, as perceived by P. A 
common example of reward power is the addi- 
tion of a piece-work rate in the factory as an 
incentive to increase production. 

The new state of the system induced by a 
promise of reward (for example, the factory 
worker's increased level of production) will be 
highly dependent on O. Since O mediates the 
reward, he controls the probability that P will 
receive it. Thus P's new rate of production will 
be dependent on his subjective probability 
lliat O will reward him for conformity minus 
Ills subjective probability that O will reward 
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him even if he returns to his old level. Both 
probabilitfe*-w?ill be greatly affected by the 
level of observability of P's behavior. Inciden- 
tally, a piece rate often seems to have more 
effect on production than a merit rating sys- 
tem because it yields a higher probability of 
reward for conformity and a much lower prob- 
ability of reward for nonconformity. 

The utilization of actual rewards (instead of 
promises) by O will tend over time to increase 
the attraction of P toward O and therefore the 
referent pov?eri.of O over P. As we shall note 
later, such referent power will permit O to 
induce changes which are relatively indepen- 
dent. Neither rewards nor promises will arouse 
resistance in P, provided P considers it legiti- 
mate for O to offer rewards. 

The range of reward power is specific to 
those regions within which O can reward P for 
conforming. The use of rewards to change sys- 
tems within the range of reward power tends 
to increase reward power by increasing the 
probability attached to future promises. How- 
ever, unsuccessful attempts to exert reward 
power outside the range of power would tend 
to decrease the power; for example, if O offers 
to revVard P for performing an impossible act, 
this will reduce for P the probability of receiv- 
ing future rewards promised by O. 


COERCIVE POWER 


Coercive power is similar to reward power 
in that it also involves O's ability to manipu- 
late the attainment of valences. Coercive 
power of O/P stems from the expectation on 
the part of P that he will be punished by O if 
he fails to conform to the influence attempt. 
Thus negative valences will exist in given re- 
gions of P's life space, corresponding to the 
threatened punishment by O. The strength of 
coercive power depends on the magnitude of 
the negative valence of the threatened punish- 
ment multiplied by the perceived probability 
that P can avoid the punishment by conform- 
ity, i.e., the probability of punishment for non- 
conformity minus the probability of punish- 
ment for conformity (11). Just as an offer of 
a piece-rate bonus in a factory can serve as a 
basis for reward power, so the ability to fire a 
worker if he falls below a given level of pro- 
duction will result in coercive power. 


Coercive power leads to dependent change 
also, and the degree of dependence varies with 
the level of observability of P's conformity. An 
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excellent illustration of coercive power leading 
to dependent change is provided by a clothes 
presser in a factory observed by Coch and 
French (3). As her efficiency rating climbed 
above average for the group the _ other 
workers began to "scapegoat" her. That the 
resulting plateau in her production was not 
independent of the group was evident once 
she was removed from the presence of the 
other workers. Her production immediately 
climbed to new heights .* 

At times, there is some difficulty in distin- 
guishing between reward power and coercive 
power. Is the withholding of a reward really 
equivalent to a punishment? Is the withdrawal 
of punishment equivalent to a reward? The 
answer must be a psychological one—it de- 
pends upon the situation as it exists for P. But 
ordinarily we would answer these questions in 
the affirmative; for P, receiving a reward is a 
positive valence as is the relief of suffering. 
There is some evidence (5) that conformity to 
group norms in order to gain acceptance (re- 
ward power) should be distinguished from 
conformity as a means of forestalling rejection 
(coercive power). 


The distinction between these two types of 
power is important because the dynamics are 
different. The concept of "sanctions" some- 
times lumps the two together despite their 
opposite effects. While reward power may 
eventually result in an independent system, 
the effects of coercive power will continue to 
be dependent. Reward power will tend to in- 
crease the attraction of P toward O; coercive 
power will decrease this attraction (11, 
12). The valence of the region of behavior 
will become more negative, acquiring some 
negative valence from the threatened punish- 
ment. The negative valence of punishment 
would also spread to other regions of the life 
space. Lewin (25) has pointed out this dis- 
tinction between the effects of rewards and 
punishment. In the case of threatened punish- 
ment, there will be a resultant force on P to 
leave the field entirely. Thus, to achieve con- 
formity, O must not only place a strong nega- 


‘Though the primary influence of coercive 
power is dependent, it often produces secondary 
changes which are independent. Brainwashing, for 
example, utilizes coercive power to produce many 
primary changes in the life space of the prisoner, 
but these dependent changes can lead to identifi- 
cation with the aggressor and hence to secondary 
changes in ideology which are independent. 


tive valence in certain regions through threat 
of punishment, but O must also introduce re- 
straining forces, or other strong valences, so as 
to prevent P from withdrawing completely 
from O's range of coercive power. Otherwise 
the probability of receiving the punishment, if 
P does not conform, will be too low to be 
effective. 


LEGITIMATE POWER 


Legitimate power is probably the most 
complex of those treated here, embodying 
notions from the structural sociologist, the 
group-norm and role oriented social psycholo- 
gist, and the clinical psychologist. 

There has been considerable investigation 
and speculation about socially prescribed be- 
havior, particularly that which is specific to a 
given role or position. Linton (29) distin- 
guishes group norms according to whether 
they are universals for everyone in the cul- 
ture, alternatives (the individual having a choice 
as to whether or not to accept them), or special- 
ties (specific to given positions). Whether 
we speak of internalized norms, role prescrip- 
tions and expectations (34), or internaUzed 
pressures (15), the fact remains that each 
individual sees certain regions toward which 
he should locomote, some regions toward 
which he should not locomote, and some re- 
gions toward which he may locomote if they 
are generally attractive for him. This applies 
to specific behaviors in which he may, should, 
or should not engage; it applies to certain atti- 
tudes or beliefs which he may, should, or 
should not hold. The feeling of "oughtness" 
may be an internalization from his parents, 
from his teachers, from his religion, or may 
have been logically developed from some idio- 
syncratic system of ethics. He will speak of 
such behaviors with expressions like "should," 
"ought to," or "has a right to." In many cases, 
the original source of the requirement is not 
recalled. 


Though we have oversimplified such evalua- 
tions of behavior with a positive-neutral-nega- 
tive trichotomy, the evaluation of behaviors by 
the person is really more one of degree. This 
dimension of evaluation we shall call "legiti- 
macy." Conceptually, we may think of legiti- 
macy as a valence in a region which is induced 
by some internalized norm or value. This 
value has the same conceptual property as 
power, namely an ability to induce force fields 


(26, 40—41). It may or may not be correct that 
values (or the superego) are internalized par- 
ents, but at least they can set up force fields 
which have a phenomenal "oughtness" similar 
to a parent's prescription. Like a value, a need 
can also induce valences (i.e., force fields) in 
P's psychological environment, but these val- 
ences have more the phenomenal character of 
noxious or attractive properties of the object 
or activity. When a need induces a valence in 
P, for example, when a need makes an object 
attractive to P, this attraction applies to P but 
not to other persons. When a value induces a 
valence, on the other hand, it not only sets up 
forces on P to engage in the activity, but P 
may feel that all others ought to behave in the 
same way. Among other things, this evaluation 
applies to the legitimate right of some other 
individual or group to prescribe behavior or 
beliefs for a person even though the other can- 
not apply sanctions. 


Legitimate power of O/P is here defined as 
that power which stems from internalized 
values in P which dictate that O has a legiti- 
mate right to influence P and that P has an 
obligation to accept this influence. We note 
that legitimate power is very similar to the 
notion of legitimacy of authority which has 
long been explored by sociologists, particularly 
by Weber (41), and more recently by Gold- 
hammer and Shils (14). However, legitimate 
power is not always a role relation: P may 
accept an induction from O simply because he 
had previously promised to help O and he 
values his word too much to break the prom- 
ise. In all cases, the notion of legitimacy in- 
volves some sort of code or standard, accepted 
by the individual, by virtue of which the ex- 
ternal agent can assert his power. We shall 
attempt to describe a few of these values 
here. 


Bases for Legitimate Power. Cultural values 
constitute one common basis for the legitimate 
power of one individual over another. O has 
characteristics which are specified by the cul- 
ture as giving him the right to prescribe be- 
havior for P, who may not have these charac- 
teristics. These bases, which Weber (41) 
has called the authority of the "eternal yester- 
day," include such things as age, intelligence, 
caste, and physical characteristics. In some 
cultures, the aged are granted the right to pre- 
scribe behavior for others in practically all 
behavior areas. In most cultures, there are cer- 
tain areas of behavior in which a person of one 
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sex is granted the right to prescribe behavior 
for the other sex. 

Acceptance of the social structure is another 
basis for legitimate power. If P accepts as right 
the social structure of his group, organization, 
or society, especially the social structure in- 
volving a hierarchy of authority, P will accept 
the legitimate authority of O, who occupies a 
superior office in the hierarchy. Thus legitimate 
power in a formal organization is largely a 
relationship between offices rather than be- 
tween persons. And the acceptance of an office 
as right is a basis for legitimate power—a judge 
has a right to levy fines, a foreman should 
assign work, a priest is justified in prescribing 
religious beliefs, and it is the management's 
prerogative to make certain decisions (10). 
However, legitimate power also involves the 
perceived right of the person to hold the 
office. 

Designation by a legitimizing agent is a 
third basis for legitimate power. An influencer 
O may be seen as legitimate in prescribing 
behavior for P because he has been granted 
such power by a legitimizing agent whom P 
accepts. Thus a department head may accept 
the authority of his vice-president in a certain 
area because that authority has been spe- 
cifically delegated by the president. An elec- 
tion is perhaps the most common example of a 
group's serving to legitimize the authority of 
one individual or office for other individuals in 
the group. The success of such legitimizing 
depends upon the acceptance of the legitimiz- 
ing agent and procedure. In this case it de- 
pends ultimately on certain democratic values 
concerning election procedures. The election 
process is one of legitimizing a person's right 
to an office which already has a legitimate 
range of power associated with it. 


Range of Legitimate Power of Ol P. The 
areas in which legitimate power may be exer- 
cised are generally specified along with the 
designation of that power. A job description, 
for example, usually specifies supervisory ac- 
tivities and also designates the person to 
whom the job-holder is responsible for the 
duties described. Some bases for legitimate 
authority carry with them a very broad range. 
Culturally derived bases for legitimate power 
are often especially broad. It is not uncommon 
to find cultures in which a member of a given 
caste can legitimately prescribe behavior for 
all members of lower castes in practically all 
regions. More common, however, are instances 
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of legitimate power where the range is spe- 
cifically and narrowly prescribed. A sergeant 
in the army is given a specific set of regions 
within which he can legitimately prescribe 
behavior for his men. 

The attempted use of legitimate power 
which is outside of the range of legitimate 
power will decrease the legitimate power of 
the authority figure. Such use of power which 
is not legitimate will also decrease the attrac- 
tiveness of O (11, 12, 36). 

Legitimate Power and Influence. The new 
state of the system which results from legiti- 
mate power usually has high dependence on O 
though it may become independent. Here, 
however, the degree of dependence is not re- 
lated to the level of observability. Since le- 
gitimate power is based on P's values, the 
source of the forces induced by O include both 
these internal values and O. O's induction 
serves to activate the values and to relate 
them to the system which is influenced, but 
thereafter the new state of the system may 
become directly dependent on the values with 
no mediation by O. Accordingly this new state 
will be relatively stable and consistent across 
varying environmental situations since P's 
values are more stable than his psychological 
environment. 


We have used the term legitimate not only 
as a basis for the power of an agent, but- also 
to describe the general behaviors of a person. 
Thus, the individual P may also consider the 
legitimacy of the attempts to use other types of 
power by O. In certain cases, P will consider 
that O has a legitimate right to threaten 
punishment for nonconformity; in other eases, 
such use of coercion would not be seen as 
legitimate. P might change in response to 
coercive power of O, but it will make a con- 
siderable difference in his attitude and con- 
formity if O is not seen as having a legitimate 
right to use such coercion. In such cases, the 
attraction of P for O will be particularly dimin- 
ished, and the influence attempt will arouse 
more resistance (11). Similarly the utilization 
of reward power may vary in legitimacy; the 
word "bribe," for example, denotes an illegiti- 
mate reward. 


REFERENT POWER 


The referent power of O/P has its basis in 
the identification of P with O. By identifica- 
tion, we mean a feeling of oneness of P with 


O, or a desire for such an identity. If O is a 
person toward whom P is highly attracted, P 
will have a desire to become closely associated 
with O. IfO is an attractive group, P will have 
a feeling of membership or a desire to join. If 
P is already closely associated with O he will 
want to maintain this relationship (40). P's 
identification with O can be established or 
maintained if P behaves, believes, and per- 
ceives as O does. Accordingly O has the ability 
to influence P, even though P may be unaware 
of this referent power. A verbalization of such 
power by P might be, "I arti like O, and there- 
fore I shall behave or believe as O does," or "I 
want to be like O, and I will be more like O if 
I behave or believe as O does." The stronger 
the identification of P with O the greater the 
referent power of O/ P. 


Similar types of power have already been 
investigated under a number of different 
formulations. Festinger (6) points out that in 
an ambiguous situation the individual seeks 
some sort of "social reality" and may adopt the 
cognitive structure of the individual or group 
with which he identifies. In such a case, the 
lack of clear structure may be threatening to 
the individual and the agreement of his beliefs 
with those of a reference group will both satis- 
fy his need for structure and give him added 
security through increased identification with 
his group (16, 19). 

We must try to distinguish between referent 
power and other types of power which might 
be operative at the same time. If a member is 
attracted to a group and he conforms to its 
norms only because he fears ridicule or expul- 
sion from the group for nonconformity, wo 
would call this coercive power. On the other 
hand if he conforms in order to obtain praise 
for conformity, it is a case of reward power. 
The basic criterion for distinguishing referent 
power from both coercive and reward power is 
the mediation of the punishment and the 
reward by O: to the extent that O mediates 
the sanctions (i.e., has means control over P) 
we are dealing with coercive and reward 
power; but to the extent that P avoids dis 
comfort or gains satisfaction by conformity 
based on identification, regardless of O's tev 
spouses, we are dealing with referent power, 
Conformity with majority opinion is sometime* 
based on a respect for the collective wisdom ol 
the group, in which case it is expert power. II 
is important to distinguish these phenomena, 
all grouped together elsewhere as "pressures 


toward uniformity," since the type of change 
which occurs will be different for different 
bases of power. 

The concepts of "reference group" (39) 
and "prestige suggestion" may be treated as 
instances of referent power. In this case, O, 
the prestigeful person or group, is valued by 
P; because P desires to be associated or identi- 
fied with O, he will assume attitudes or beliefs 
held by O. Similarly a negative reference 
group which O dislikes and evaluates negative- 
ly may exert negative influence on P as a re- 
sult of negative referent power. 

It has been demonstrated that the power 
which we designate as referent power is espe- 
cially great when P is attracted to O (2, 6, 8, 
9, 13, 23, 30). In our terms, this would 
mean that the greater the attraction, the 
greater the identification, and consequently 
the greater the referent power. In some cases, 
attraction or prestige may have a _ specific 
basis, and the range of referent power will be 
limited accordingly: a group of campers may 
have great referent power over a member re- 
garding campcraft, but considerably less effect 
on other regions (30). However, we hypothe- 
size that the greater the attraction of P toward 
O, the broader the range of referent power of 
O/P. 


The new state of a system produced by 
referent power may be dependent on or inde- 
pendent of O; but the degree of dependence is 
not affected by the level of observability to O 
(7, 23). In fact, P is often not consciously 
aware of the referent power which O exerts 
over him. There is probably a tendency for 
some of these dependent changes to become 
independent of O quite rapidly. 


EXPERT POWER 


The strength of the expert power of O/P 
varies with the extent of the knowledge or 
perception which P attributes to O within a 
given area. Probably P evaluates O's expert- 
ness in relation to his own knowledge as well 
us against an absolute standard. In any case 
(!xpert power results in primary social influ- 
unce on P's cognitive structure and probably 
not on other types of systems. Of course 
changes in the cognitive structure can change 
the direction of forces and hence of locomo- 
tion, but such a change of behavior is secon- 
dary social influence. Expert power has been 
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demonstrated experimentally (9, 33). Ac- 
cepting an attorney's advice in legal matters is 
a common example of expert influence; but 
there are many instances based on much less 
knowledge, such as the acceptance by a 
stranger of directions given by a native vil- 
lager. 

Expert power, where O need not be a 
member of P's group, is called "informational 
power" by Deutsch and Gerard (4). This type 
of expert power must be distinguished from 
influence based on the content of communica- 
tion as described by Hovland et al. (17, 18, 
23, 24). The influence of the content of a 
communication upon an opinion is presumably 
a secondary influence produced after the 
primary influence (i.e., the acceptance of the 
information). Since power is here defined in 
terms of the primary changes, the influence of 
the content on a related opinion is not a case 
of expert power as we have defined it, but 
the initial acceptance of the validity of the 
content does seem to be based on expert 
power or referent power. In other cases, how- 
ever, so-called facts may be accepted as self- 
evident because they fit into P's cognitive 
structure; if this impersonal acceptance of the 
truth of the fact is independent of the more-or- 
less enduring relationship between O and P, 
then P's acceptance of the fact is not an 
actualization of expert power. Thus we distin- 
guish between expert power based on the 
credibility of O and informational influence 
which is based on characteristics of the 
stimulus such as the logic of the argument or 
the "self-evident facts." 


Wherever expert influence occurs it seems 
to be necessary both for P to think that O 
knows and for P to trust that O is telling the 
truth (rather than trying to deceive him). 

Expert power will produce a new cognitive 
structure which is initially relatively depen- 
dent on O, but informational influence will 
produce a more independent structure. The 
former is likely to become more independent 
with the passage of time. In both cases the 
degree of dependence on O is not affected by 
the level of observability. 

The "sleeper effect" (18, 24) is an inter- 
esting case of a change in the degree of de- 
pendence of an opinion on O. An unreliable O 
(who probably had negative referent power 
but some positive expert power) presented 
"facts" which were accepted by the subjects 
and which would normally produce secondary 
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influence on their opinions and beliefs. How- 
ever, the negative referent power aroused re- 
sistance and resulted in negative social influ- 
ence on their beliefs (i.e., set up a force in the 
direction opposite to the influence attempt), so 
that there was little change in the subjects’ 
opinions. With the passage of time, however, 
the subjects tended to forget the identity of 
the negative communicator faster than they 
forgot. the contents of his communica- 
tion, so there was a weakening of the nega- 
tive referent influence and a _ consequent 
delayed positive change in the subjects’ beliefs 
in the direction of the influence attempt 
("sleeper effect"). Later, when the identity of 
the negative communicator was experimental- 
ly reinstated, these resisting forces were rein- 
stated, and there was another negative change 


in belief in a direction opposite to the influ- 
ence attempt (24). 

The range of expert power, we assume, is 
more delimited than that of referent power. 
Not only is it restricted to cognitive systems 
but the expert is seen as having superior 
knowledge or ability in very specific areas, and 
his power will be limited to these areas, 
though some "halo effect" might occur. Re- 
cently, some of our renowned physical scien- 
tists have found quite painfully that their ex- 
pert power in physical sciences does not ex- 
tend to regions involving international politics. 
Indeed, there is some evidence that the at- 
tempted exertion of expert power outside of 
the range of expert power will reduce that 
expert power. An undermining of confidence 
seems to take place. 


SUMMARY 


We have distinguished five types of power: referent power, expert power, reward 
power, coercive power, and legitimate power. These distinctions led to the following 


hypotheses. 

1. For all five types, the stronger the basis of power the greater the power. 

2. For any type of power the size of the range may vary greatly, but in general refer- 
ent power will have the broadest range. 

3. Any attempt to utilize power outside the range of power will tend to reduce the power. 

4. A new state of a system produced by reward power or coercive power will be highly 
dependent on O, and the more observable P's conformity the more dependent the 
state. For the other three types of power, the new state is usually dependent, at least 
in the beginning, but in any case the level of observability has no effect on the 
degree of dependence. 

5. Coercion results in decreased attraction of P toward O and high resistance; reward 
power results in increased attraction and low resistance. 

6. The more legitimate the coercion the less it will produce resistance and decreased 
attraction. 
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